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FIELD STUDIES of lightning 
by General Electric use the 
Empire State Building as a 
laboratory. Knowledge gained 
from these and from... 





LABORATORY BOLTS—the 
most powerful ever produceu 

-aid G-E engineers in develop- 
ing better and lower-cost pro- 
tective equipment, 
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G-E LIGHTNING LABORA- 
TORY—world’s largest—is 
new center for continuing 
lightning research. 
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‘Tamed’ lightning helps to write its brother’s story 


IGHTNING—when you consider it in terms of 
microseconds—is not nearly so impetuous as 
summer storms might indicate. Before loosing its 
charge, for instance, it sends down advance “stream- 
ers” to plot out the easiest path and makes sure that 
the earth sends up other streamers to meet it. In its 
downward course it may hesitate forty times and more 
before deciding on its next step. . . 

Some strokes are extremely slow, building up and 
releasing their charges in a tenth of a second rather 
than the usual millionth. They produce no thunder. . . 

More than 95% of our lightning comes from nega- 
tively charged clouds. 

Facts like these are part of the working knowledge 
of the engineers in General Electric’s High Voltage 
Engineering Laboratory in Pittsfield, Mass. It’s their 
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job to develop lower-cost equipment that will better 
withstand lightning and that will better protect elec- 
tric service against it. 

To aid these specialists, General Electric recently 
equipped them with a new laboratory, the world’s 
largest lightning center. One of the main tools: the 
most powerful man-made lightning ever produced, 
rivalling the force of natural bolts, adding further to 
our knowledge of this “weapon of the gods.” 

By emphasizing research and creative thinking, by 
encouraging fertile minds to follow their own imagi- 
native bent, and by implementing their work with the 
best available facilities, General Electric remains “a 
place where interesting things are happening,” and 
stays in the forefront of scientific and engineering 
development. 

































Are Adjusted to 
° The Age 
e Breed 


© And Production 
Level of Your Birds 


Ht’s a simple, easy-to-follow, plan—this Beacon Feeding 
Program for sustained, high, economical egg production. We furnish special scratch 
grains, seasonally synchronized, supplementary fleshing pellets and Beacon “22” Egg 
Mash or Breeder Mash. We also provide you with a simple feeding chart to tack up in 
your feed room. This chart shows the exact amounts to feed according to the age, 
breed, season and production level of your birds. 


In more than twenty years of continuous testing at the Beacon Poultry Research 
Farm, no other system has equalled this method of feeding for sustained high egg pro- 
duction. A sample feeding chart can be secured from your nearest Beacon Dealer or 
will be sent free on request to our home office if you reside in our distributing territory 
which includes: New York State, New England, except Vermont, Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia. 


© Tells you how to adjust 
the Beacon Feeding Plan 
for your birds. 


The BEACON MILLING CO., Inc. 


Box 16 Cayuga, New York 
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As Cows Go Into the Barn for the Winter 
Start Them Right on G.L.F. DAIRY FEEDS 


Nearly one million cows will be fed this 
winter on G.L.F. Dairy Feeds, designed to live up 
to the G.L.F. watchword of “More Milk and a 
Better Cow Left”. The G.L.F. Dairy Feed Program 
is broad enough to provide any dairyman with 
the formula feeds, ingredients or feed service 
that fit his farm. 


For more than 28 years farmers have select- 
ed a feed service from G.L.F. which most eco- 
nomically supplemented their farm-grown rough- 
age and suited the needs of their nerds. In fact, 
practical experience through the years has shown 
that the G.L.F. Dairy Feed Program is a good 
program for making more milk because: 


G.L.F. Dairy Feeds are palatable — They 
contain a high percentage of the ingredients 
cows like and eat readily. 


G.L.F. Dairy Feeds are balanced — They 
contain all the necessary nutrients for milk pro- 
duction and body maintenance when fed in the 
right proportion with farm-grown roughage. 


G.L.F. Dairy Feeds are economical — G.L.F. 
Feed Buyers, constantly studying the feed mar- 
kets, make the best feed buys available for 
G.L.F. patrons. An efficient purchasing, manu- 
facturing and distribution system assures patrons 
of high quality feed at the lowest possible cost. 


Pennsylvania— 





Choose the G.L.F. Dairy Feed 
Service That Fits Your Needs 


G.L.F. FORMULA FEED SERVICE 


Flexible Formulas save thousands of dollars 
for G.L.F. patrons every year because they per- 
mit taking advantage of the best feed buys on 
the market without sacrificing feed quality. 

G.L.F. 16% Dairy — for feeding with ex- 
cellent legume hay. 

G.L.F. 187 Dairy — for feeding with ex- 
cellent mixed hay. 

G.L.F. 20'% Exchange Dairy — for feeding 
with good mixed hay. 

G.L.F. 24°; Milk Maker — for feeding with 
poor timothy. 

G.L.F. Super Feeds are designed for dairy- 
men who prefer to feed an excellent fixed 
formula, high in fat, month after month. 

G.L.F. Super Exchange Dairy — 20% — for 
feeding with good mixed hay. 

G.L.F. Super Test Feed — 16% — for feed- 
ing with excellent legume hay. 


G.L.F. INGREDIENT SERVICE 


For dairymen who grow their own grain, 
G.L.F. provides 30‘%, Dairy Supplement — high in 
protein and fortified with minerals and vitamins. 
G.L.F. 30°7 Dairy Supplement can be mixed with 
ground home-grown oats, barley or corn to 
make a well-balanced, economical dairy feed 
of the desired protein level. 


COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC.—The cooperative owned and 
controlled by the farmers it serves in New York, New Jersey, and northern 
OFFICES, TERRACE HILL, ITHACA, N. Y. 
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SEVERAL Cornell agricultural 

judging teams are competing this 
week at the Eastern States Exposi- 
tion against teams from colleges all 
over the east. The students on these 
teams are judging in the name of 
the College of Agriculture at Cornell 
and it 1s costing them plenty of 
money. 

They are given transportation in 
a state car—but meals and room 
whle traveling come out of their 
own pockets, and actual experience 
has proven that the cost is some- 
thing not to be considered lightly. 
Last year the dairy boys had to lay 
$100 apiece on the line, in spite of 
all out efforts on the part of the 
coach and department to defray 
the expense. 

You may wonder why students 
who are earning their way through 
college or who don’t have any extra 
money to spare would even con- 
sider such an outlay. They will tell 
you that they have spent two after- 
noons a week all through the spring 
term, competing against forty other 
students in the judging classes, try- 
ing to win a berth on one or an- 
other of those teams. 

The dairy group for example 
travels to the New York State Fair, 
Eastern States, and then on to the 
national contest at Waterloo, Iowa 
in a time span covering more than 
a month. Such an experience of close 
contact with one of your outstand- 
ing professors, the opportunity to 
become a creditable judge of some 
kind of agricultural product, the 
opportunity to travel and to meet 
important and interesting men is 
worth what it costs and more. 

And yet that is not the point. 
There are many students who do 
not have the money and so never 
entertain a thought of being on a 
judging team. Certainly that is not 
fair to them. And then too these 
teams represent Cornell just as does 


(Continued on page 22) 




























Our Story... 


ORNELL University was founded because Ezra 
C Cornell, businessman and farmer, wanted to make 
a contribution to the welfare of the people of New 
York State. That contribution became “an institution 


where any person can find instruction in any subject.” ‘ 


In carrying out the tradition he started, the New 
York State College of Agriculture at Cornell Univer- 
sity is dedicated to serve the people of the state by carry- 
ing on work of a three-fold nature—resident instruction, 


research and extension. 


Ezra Cornell's farm became a campus in 1868. That 


first year agricultural education was provided for under 





one of the university’s two divisions of instruction— 


special sciences and arts. Andrew White, who became the 
first president of the University, searched for a teacher 
who would combine the practical and theoretical quali- 
ties the subject of agriculture needed. In 1874 he brought 
>» Isaac P. Roberts, who was then at Lowa State College, to 
ee? Cornell. 


Under Roberts’ leadership came a period of slow but steady progress. Four 
years after he arrived agriculture was changed from a department to a college with 
Roberts as the first dean. By that time student enrollment had reached 30, and Dean 
Roberts carried much of this early teaching load himself. At the turn of the cen- 
tury, the college included three divisions: agriculture, animal industry and dairy 
husbandry and horticulture. 


Expansion has continued until today the College of Agricuiture includes 18 
departments and approximately 1700 undergraduates and 700 graduate students 
with majors in the departments of the coilege. 


Cormell University 
NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
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IS words packed all the punch 

of a Notice of Probation. “I’m 
afraid you must take a leave of ab- 
sence for a term to complete your 
farm practice,” was the edict from 
Professor Shapley’s farm practice of- 
fice. I was just finishing my junior 
year and had but four of the re- 
quired forty credits. Translated, 
that meant eight months of rural 
existence ahead of me. Up to this 
time my most toilsome chore had 
been a sporadic devotion to early 
morning calisthenics. Of a sudden, it 
Was time to put my suits in storage 
and invest in a farm wardrobe. 


Goodby Pelham 

1 said goodbye to all the people 
I ever knew and borrowed a com- 
mutation ticket from Pelham to 
New York. From there a Grey- 
hound sped me to the depot at 
Windham where I hired a battered 
taxi to the Lawrence Brothers farm, 
three miles from the general store. 

“Like to work?” smirked the 


by Bob Davies ‘50 


gabby driver. He was trying to be 
sociable, but I already had calloused 
hands from the implications of his 
tone and didn’t choose to discuss my 
future further. I diverted his con- 
versation to the social life of the 
town. “Well,” he drawled, “if you 
like to ‘hog-rassle’ you'll have a big 
time at the Red Barn on Saturday 
nights.” It didn’t sound appealing, 
but hoping to be pleasantly sur- 
prised I made a mental note of it 
and for the rest of the time, naively 
watched the farms go by. 


Hello Windham 


I'll never know how Bert and 
Cliff Lawrence suppressed _ their 
laughter at the sight of my tennis 
racquet and the many suitcases 
which contained equally ludicrous 
items. A 200 pound Pigmy could 
not have been in worse physical 
shape than my blubbery self, and I 
am sure they wondered about my 
marginal utility in a hayfield. I too 
had some thoughts; I chuckled as I 
mused that the cemetery adjacent 
to the farm was shrewdly placed to 
provide a ready disposal for the 
worn-out bodies of their hired men. 


Unlike many who find the re- 
quired diary a nuisance, I took to it 


‘I’m From The City” 


as a means of recording my experi- 
ences for my own personal satis- 
faction as well as for the report due 
in the office at the end of my term 
of servitude. With the help of a 
camera and numerous attempts at 
humor, the diary developed into an 
enormous vclume which fascinated 
me more and more as it grew. To 
read it over now brings back, in a 
remarkably vivid manner, the 
changes which took place as a city 
boy learned to get along with a 
dairy farm. 


June 14 


I guess Bert couldn’t sleep very 
well ‘cause he got me up in the 
middle of the night and clearly sug- 
gested that we get to milking. It 
takes me quite some time to get 
into position to apply the milker 
units to the often impatient cows. 
I can’t get over that constant look 
of suspicion—with a dash of rest- 
lessness in their eyes. Already I’ve 
been impressed with one cow above 
all others—Carnation is her name. 
She has a mighty shifty pair of hind 
legs, an especially nervous consti- 
tution, and a very sensitive udder. 
Hope I can win her confidence in 
due time because I’m not athletic 
enough to dodge her number nine 
hoofs forever. 

They laughed when I brought 

(Continue don page 15) 





Left: Bob and Lindy, the buck lamb who provided him with many hours ot amusement and an occasional butt in the rear. Lindy 
was particularly fond of old cigars. Center: Bob confidently manipulates the hydraulic lift—with the catastrophic results he relates. 
Right: A proficient machine milker by now, Bob will never forget his one-time arch enemy, Carnation, a cow with two very 
large hind feet. 
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1—Schoellkopf Crescent, 2—School of Veterinary Medicine, 3—Stone Hall, 4—Roberts 
Science, 7—Fernow Hall (behind the trees), 8—Rice Hall, 9—Stocking Hall, 10—Wing Hall, 11 


Hall, 5—East Roberts Hall, 6—Plant 
Dairy Barns, 12—Warren Hall, 





13—Caldwell Hall, 14—Comstock Hall, 15—Martha Van Rensselaer Hall, 16—Bailey Hall. 


... Your Ag Campus 


ELL, you’ve been oriented ’till 

you're blue in the face and 
toured until burning corns have tak- 
en the place of what was once a 
burning thirst for knowledge. Aided 
by maps, intuition, and the trial 
and error system, you've almost 
succeeded in finding your way to 
wherever you want to go. But the 
maps tell only a portion of the tale. 
They show you the “lay of the land” 
of course, but nonetheless leave out 
a lot of details. They gloss over hills 
and gorges, history and traditions, 
and the many whys and wherefores 
of each of the buildings that dot our 
vast expanse of Ag campus. 


The Take-off 


Let’s draw a line on our map, 
along Garden Avenue from Hoy 
Field, circling around Bailey Hall 
and thence to the shores of Beebe 
Lake. East of that line, with the 
exception of a small enclave of land 
tenaciously held by the College of 
Home Economics, the College of 
Agriculture rules supreme. Build- 
ings, laboratories, farms, green- 
houses, shops, and every manner of 
bird, beast, and fowl are to be found 
within this vast domain. 

Your classes in poultry, animal 
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husbandry, botany, ad infinitum, 
will introduce you to the birds, 
beasts and fish, but unless you are 
an exception to the rule, the build- 
ings will probably remain strangers 
—only vaguely familiar names sig- 
nifying places you hurry in and 
out of, five days a week. 

Suppose that while we're still 
free of prelims, rushing parties, and 
have not yet commenced the pur- 
suit of the elusive Cornell co-ed, we 
take a Cook’s tour of our Ag cam- 
pus buildings. What? Your corns 
won’t stand it? How about riding 
then? To get a broad perspective of 
the subject, let’s go for a spin in the 
Ag-Domecon Council’s shiny new 
helicopter. 

That’s the drill hall below us now. 
You'll probably be getting quite 
well acquainted with the place be- 
fore very long. Contrary to first 
impressions, it isn’t a barn, although 
there are many who would willingly 
countenance it’s conversion. That 
green, inviting expanse ahead of us 
is Alumni Field. We’re quite proud 
of it. The college teams use the low- 
er portion of the field, and the 
greater area of it is reserved for 


students, for their own amusement 
and sport. Thus far, we’ve been 
fortunate in being able to convince 
enthusiastic University _ planners 
that this field is not the ideal spot 
for say, the new School of Medieval 
Castle Design. 


Over Wing Hall 

We're approaching the far end of 
the Cornell Campus, where the De- 
partments of Animal Husbandry, 
Dairy Industry, and Agricultural 
Engineering hold forth. The build- 
ing on the right is Wing Hall, named 
after Professor Hy Wing, the first 
head of the department. There are 
people on campus today who re- 
member quite vividly one of Pro- 
fessor Wing’s prominent character- 
istics aside from his professional ex- 
cellence. Prof. Wing never believed 
in an intercom system to contact 
members of his department. When- 
ever he wanted someone, he would 
just step out into the hall and roar. 
A powerful, dynamic figure, with a 
tremendous voice, he generally 
found whoever he wanted, at the 
expense, however, of the repose of 
many somnolent animal husbandry 
students. 

The building to the left of Wing 
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is Stocking Hall, headquarters of the 
Department of Dairy Industry and 
Bacteriology. Professor Stocking 
was the exact opposite of Professor 
Wing. Quiet, retiring, and highly 
approachable, Professor Stocking’s 
department was characterized by a 
higher degree of vocal restraint, ac- 
cording to best information avail- 
able. 

To the right, rear, of these two 
buildings is a conglomeration of 
sheds that at present houses our 
Ag Engineering department. A new 
structure, to stand on a line with 
Wing and Stocking is planned for 
the not-too-distant future. Senti- 
ment in the department seems to 
indicate that tomorrow will not be 
too soon to start breaking ground. 


Return Flight 


We'll take a round robin now, 
and fly back to home base. There’s 
Rice Hall below us—a building that 
houses more chickens than even 
Clara Dickson Hall. 

The building was named _ after 
Professor James Rice, the founder 
of the department. “Jimmie” Rice 
possessed, and holds to this day, a 
most enthusiastic and all encom- 
passing interest in agriculture. It 
was largely through his efforts that 
poultry husbandry was established 
as a course of study on a college 
level. Under his banner, the depart- 
ment grew to a position of respected 
prominence, set a pattern that has 
been followed by many agricultural 
institutions, and has turned out a 
large percentage of the outstanding 
poultry teachers of today. 


Professor Rice was not only a de- 


termined defender of the profession 
of agriculture, but was vigorously 
interested in student activities. The 
Rice Debate (you'll be hearing 
more about that later) was set up 
by Professor Rice, and along with 
the Eastman public speaking stage, 
is an Ag campus epic that is looked 
forward to with great interest every 
year. 

Fernow Hall was named, as you 
might well guess, for Professor Fer- 
now, who was, incidentally, dean of 
the first college of forestry in the 
United States. The State College of 
Forestry was at one time located 
here ,but through some very compli- 
cated political shenanigans involv- 
ing many prominent people, was 
moved to Syracuse University. At 
present, courses in forestry and na- 
ture study are given in the building. 

We're over the Ag Quadrangle 
now, where most of the buildings 
are concentrated. Here is the orig- 
inal group of buildings, plus such 
shiny additions as Warren Hall and 
Plant Science. Warren Hall was 
named in honor of Professor George 
F. Warren who has to his record of 
accomplishments, among other 
things, the credit for having “made” 
the Agricultural Economics depart- 
ment what it is today, and for hav- 
ing been the first Editor of the 
CORNELL COUNTRYMAN. 

Warren Hall’s counterpart across 
the way, Plant Science, houses the 
floriculture, plant pathology, bot- 
any, plant breeding, and meteorol- 
ogy departments. 

The building adjoining Warren 
Hall bears the name of Professor 
G. C. Caldwell, one of our first 





‘Professor Wing, for whom this building was named, developed a system all his own for 


summoning his associates and for keeping students awake, in and out of class. 
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Ag-Dom Helicopter 


faculty members in the College of 
Agriculture, and is occupied by the 
Department of Agronomy. 

Comstock Hall, the “Bug build- 
ing,” is a part of the dominion of 
the Entomology Department and 
honors the memory of Professor J. 
H. Comstock, a unique and well 
remembered figure on our campus. 
Diminutive in size, Professor Com- 
stock was famed for his somewhat 
startling habit of doing all his work 
and writing from a standing posi- 
tion. His desks were custom built 
for him, and by way of explanation 
to his amazed colleagues, he stated 
that he did all his work in that posi- 
tion because, “It helps me think 
better.” 


No Hard Cider 


Completing the quadrangle, we 
find the “triplets,” East Roberts, 
Roberts Hall, and Stone Hall, the 
first buildings of this group to be 
erected. Stone Hall, named _ for 
“Uncle John” Stone, is the present 
site of the Ag college library and the 
Rural Education Department. “Un- 
cle John” is well remembered for his 
campaign to abolish the serving of 
hard cider to men working in the 
hay fields—an ancient practice that 
is still vigorously defended in some 
sections of the country. 


East Roberts is the home of the 
Vegetable Crops Department, and 
the main building, Roberts Hall is 
the college administration head- 
quarters, the stronghold of the De- 
partment of Extension Teaching 





(Continued on page 20) 





AST spring two Cornell men 
were discussing in true male 
fashion—you guessed it—a Cornell 
coed, In the course of the conversa- 
tion, one asked the other what Sue 





was studying. 

“Oh, she’s not studying,” replied 
the other, “she’s in Home Ec!” 

This has long been the prevalent 
attitude toward a Home Economics 
education and it is one that is fast 
dying out. The study of Home Eco- 
nomics is now making a worthy and 
respected name for itself. 

As a college major, Home Eco- 
nomics is definitely on the upswing. 
It is no longer a lark or an ad- 
vanced finishing school where a 
young lady is kept until she is ready 
for marriage, but rather a technical 
preparatory course for women in 
the field for which they are natur- 
ally adapted. Its steady improve- 
ment in curricula and methods is 
largely responsible for its increas- 
ing popularity, and more and more 
people are coming to realize it as an 
essential and important field of 
study. 


Needed In The Home 

It is fast becoming a recognized 
held for scientific research because 
educators are beginning to realize 
that intelligent minds need founda- 
tions on which to develop them- 
selves, and that these foundations 
are largely manifested in the home. 
A man’s psychological balance re- 
quires a harmonious family back- 
ground, and this harmony 1s, for the 
most part, achieved by the home- 
maker—the wife and mother. 

Among other factors, the high 
ccest of living has brought the ex- 
pediency of a Home Economics 
background to the fore. One of the 
core courses of Cornell University’s 
program is called Economics of the 
Household. This is a highly special- 
ized course which prepares the mod- 


They Call Us Pre-Weds! 


A traditional attitude toward Home Economics is 


dispelled in stirring language in this guest article— 


by Marian Schmidt ‘50 


ern Mrs. America to run her home 
and her life as smoothly and ef- 
ficiently as possible. She learns how 
to combat hard water in regions 
where soap scum is the backache of 
every housewife; how to adjust 
working heights so that a minimum 
of energy produces the maximum in 
efficiency; how to create storage 
space out of “impossible” areas; 
how to buy and use household 
equipment economically; and she 
even learns the principles of mar- 
keting and banking so that her dol- 
lar will be spent more wisely. In a 
few words, she is going to be able 
to start out on top of the ladder 
with the knowledge which most peo- 
ple have to learn by experience. 


Vitamins A-G 


Our Home Economist will also 
know the essentials of nutrition. She 


has met and become well acquainted 
with the Vitamin family—A through 
G. She not only knows how to boil 
water, but also how to make spin- 
ach look good enough to eat! Try 
her’s sometime,—it invariably is! 


Good Taste Counts 


She’s an artist in her own right, 
too. True, she may not be able to 
draw the proverbial “straight line,” 
but she understands the principles 
of color, line and composition in 
homes and in clothing. She is learn- 
ing the merits of functional beauty, 
and the beauty of simplicity, and 
she is discovering that an empty 
space can often be as effective as 
one that is filled. She knows how 
harmony of design and color in the 
home can affect its inhabitants 


psychologically, and she can dis- 
tinguish between taste and appro- 
priateness. 





“The elements of Child Psychology have been absorbed by the coed—she’s studied 
family nutrition, children’s recreational activities, and the physical development of the 
child from beginning to end.” 
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She is developing a taste for the 
classical and enduring in furniture 
and home design, a taste for the 
practical and functional, and a taste 
for what suits the personality and 
social bracket of the individual. 

While on the subject of art, what 
is more of an art than dress-ng one’s 
self appropriately and in accord- 
ance with one’s figure, coloring, ac- 
tivities and personality ? In Cornell’s 
first course in this field, we evaluate 
and study our vital statistics, skin 
and style, and all those little things 
that any wide and bright-eyed girl 
should admit sooner or later. The 
important thing is not to be a 
defeatist. Maybe the average Amer- 
ican Miss wasn‘t blessed with the 
proportions of Rita Hayworth, but 
she now has a good idea of what to 
do to make that obvious only to 
herself. After all, it’s the illusion 
that counts! 


Expert Sempstress 


Often the potential homemaker 
goes on in this field and by her 
graduation day, she can not only 
make her own clothing, but she has 
studied draping, designing, and flat 
pattern making. She has had an op- 
portunity to learn tailoring and ad- 
vanced dress design. The sewing 
machine has become as important 
to her as her kitchen stove. 

The elements of Child Psychology 
have been absorbed by our eager 
co-ed and she’s had practical ex- 
perience in our well organized day 
nursery school at Cornell. She’s 
studied family nutrition, children’s 
recreational activities, and the phy- 
sical development of the child from 
beginning to end. She knows what 
to expect and when. She knows the 
proper guidance and care of child- 
ren at different ages, and she’s not 
overawed and frightened at the 
prospect of having a family of her 
own . 


A Good Background 

The girl who receives her Bachelor 
of Science degree from Home Eco- 
nomics is well prepared for the oc- 
cupation she will most likely under- 
take—that of a housewife and a 
mother. She not only has a back- 
ground in the Domestic Sciences, 
but her course has required a basic 
background in Sociology, English 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Time to Get Acquainted 





MISS ELIZABETH PETERSON 


HE freshman girls in Home Eco- 

nomics soon get to know her 
well; the sophomores already count 
her as their friend, and now it is 
time for all of us to meet Miss Eliza- 
beth Peterson of the College of 
Home Economics Counseling Ser- 
vice. Home Economics has a system 
of student advising which differs 
from other colleges on campus. One 
counselor advises each class through 
all four years of college and in so do- 
ing gets to know each girl very well. 

We picked on Miss Peterson this 
month because she will act as class 
counselor for the incoming class of 
'53. She also has the present sopho- 
more class, so she will have her 
hands full of schedules that don’t 
work out, other classes to be fitted 
in and study problems to be con- 
sidered in helping each girl. With 
her educational and_ vocational 
training, Miss Peterson is well qual- 
ified to tackle any of the questions 
we can pose. 

She was born in Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Canada, but moved to Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota in time to com- 
plete her grade and high school 
work there. At the University of 
Minnesota she majored in economics 
at the School of Business Adminis- 
tration, and then went on to get her 
Masters degree in psychology. Miss 
Peterson was a teaching assistant 
in psychology and acted as head 
counselor in Comstock Hall, the 


dormitory for upperclass women at 
Minnesota. 


Her interest in business economics 
led to work with business personnel, 
and after a stretch in the WAVES 
as a Lieutenant j.g. in the Com- 
munications division, she taught 
psychology and business personnel 
work at Ohio Wesleyan University. 
It was just last year that Miss Pet- 
erson came to Cornell as freshman 
counselor. 


She is a member of the Commit- 
tee on Admissions of the College, 
and spends part of the spring term 
touring the state to hold interviews 
with prospective freshmen. If pos- 
sible, each freshman girl is inter- 
viewed by all of the class counselors 
who, with Dean Vincent, make up 
the Admissions Committee. Her 
work with each class as they pro- 
gress through college is first to ad- 
vise on courses of study. She has the 
information on the courses but each 
girl makes up her final schedule. 
Miss Peterson works closely with 
other staff members in Home Eco- 
nomics to better help each student. 

When asked the usual question, 
“What do you think of New York 
State, and especially Cornell,” she 
said, “I think Cornell has a lovely 
campus, and I certainly like the 
east. I’d still be out in the mid- 
west if I didn’t, and that is a lot to 
admit for a midwesterner.” Miss 
Peterson likes to read, swim, and 
enjoys a variety of other interests. 

Except when she is out on the 
spring interviews, she is at home on 
the first floor of Martha Van Rens- 
selaer Hall. Her open door is a 
standing invitation to drop in. Why 
not try it sometime ? 


—M.B. 


Editor's Note—With this fresh- 
man issue, the first of the year 
1949-50, the Cornell Countryman 
is imaugurating a series of “Time 
To Get Acquainted” articles. With 
each succeeding issue we will pre- 
sent an interview with a member 
of the faculty whom all of us should 
know, or at least be familiar with. 
Make it your habit to read these 
interviews and then if the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, don’t hesi- 
tate to make these outstanding 
people your personal acquaintances. 
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Headline-- 


Clubs for Sale! 


A different approach by one of our new Associate Editors 
aims at familiarizing freshmen with clubs on upper campus 


by Anne Plass ‘51 


OIN! Join! Join! is the cry to all 

freshmen during the first few 
weeks of school. There are on the 
upper campus 23 clubs waiting to 
welcome you—offering membership, 
fellowship, a broadening approach 
to your field of study. Select your 
clubs with care, not because some 
are better but because your time is 
limited and there will be a few, 
more along your line than others. 
Here’s the selection. 


KERMIS 

“Tf it’s Kermis, it’s got to be 
good.” Kermis is the dramatic club 
run and organized by students in 
the Home Ec and Ag colleges. Tra- 
gic as it may seem, most of their 
productions are comedies in the 
funniest sense of the word. High 
points on their calendar include an 
evening’s performance of three one- 
act plays and the annual Farm and 
Home Week variety show. Competi- 
tions are open for positions in act- 
ing, staging, properties, lighting, 
costuming and make-up as well as 
directional work. Don’t let AGR 
run the show- you, too, can be- 





come an upper campus star and 
celebrity. Officers this year are 
President, Dick Corwith; Vice-presi- 
dent, Phyllis Harvey; Secretary, 
Julie Schaenzer; and Treasurer, Paul 
MacMillan. 

“The only one of its kind”—and 
it certainly fills the bill is the Home 
Economics Club open to each and 
every Cornell coed in the College 
of Home Economics. Meeting 
monthly on a Wednesday night, 
the girls have social as well as edu- 
cational programs. Here is one of 
the best places to meet your fellow 
Home Ec’ers. Publishing the month- 
ly newspaper, Spool and Kettle, 
helping with the morning coffee 
hours or participating in the dis- 
cussions and talks conducted under 
the Vocational Series Committee 
can be your job for the asking. The 
girls last year carried on a good- 
will program through letters and 
shipments of clothes to a Home Ec 
school in Giessen, Germany. You 
also might ask them who won out 
over the Hotel students in their 
Cherry Pie Baking Contest. Offi- 


cers for the new year are President 


Meeting Of The Round-Up Club 





Before... 


Peggy Martin; Vice President, Anne 
Forde; Secretary, Joanne Gully; and 
Treasurer, Jeanette West. 

“Ask the man who’s in it”—the 
Round-Up Club is one of the most 
active groups on the Ag Campus. 
Inspired by their purpose to bring 
students interested in animal hus- 
bandry closer together, to establish 
more informal relations with the 
faculty, to create first-hand interest 
in friendly, keen competition in 
judging and showmanship contests 
and to give club members an op- 
portunity to listen to outstanding 
men in the many phases of animal 
husbandry—how can they fail? Be- 
side their regular meetings twice a 
month, the club holds dairy and 
livestock judging contests and takes 
an active part in Farm and Home 
Week. An annual banquet, picnic, 
and smoker are part of its social 
program. Douglas Dodds presides 
over the club this year with the aid 
of Vice President Dwight Miller, 
Secretary Bill Bair, and Treasurer 
Dick Darley. 

“Hasn’t failed yet”—the Cornell 
Chapter of the Future Farmers of 
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... After 


America has been quite active dur- 
ing the past school year and if all 
the plans for the coming year go in- 
to effect, it will be even busier this 
term. Membership in the College 
Chapter is open to all students in 
the field of Rural Education and to 
former members of the F.F.A. Some 
of the activities during the last year 
consisted of the regular business 
meeting which featured prominent 
speakers, movies and_ interesting 
slides, usually being followed by an 
ice cream session. Just as important 
a part of the club’s activities are 
its socials, which include picnics, 
parties and last year featured sev- 
eral square dances held in coopera- 
tion with the G.L.F. The new slate 
of officers elected at the end of last 
term are as follows: President, Har- 
old Gould; Vice President, Walt 
Bruska; Secretary, Walt Gladstone; 
Treasurer, Bill Grevelding; Sentinel, 
Jim Dean; and Reporter, Bill Zim- 
mer. 


GRANGE & 4-H 


“Always refreshing” could well 
refer to the Grange or 4-H Club 
meetings. If you, frosh, have been 
acquainted with rural life at all, 
these two organizations are already 
familiar to you. To the “foreigners” 
the Grange, the oldest and strongest 
farm organization, directs its ener- 
gies toward a more prosperous agri- 
culture, a more practical education, 
a better community life, and higher 
ideals of manhood, womanhood and 
citizenship. The 4-H equals the 
Grange’s resolves with their motto 
“Make the best better”. Both clubs 
have an active educational and so- 
cial program and are open to both 
males and females (a high selling 
point! ) 
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Officers of the new Ag Engineers Club 
shown with the top-notch exhibit the 


members put on for the 1949 Farm 
and Home Week program. 





“Outstanding and they are mild” 
—or could it be wild? At any rate, 
the members of the Pomology Club 
belong to a practical organization 
whose purpose is to acquaint the 
student with interesting or con- 
troversial problems of fruit grow- 
ing through noted speakers and dis- 
cussions. The problem of apple 
bruising, as well as apple polishing, 
is their concern. The club stages 
two shows, one in Kingston and one 
in Rochester for the New York Hor- 
ticultural Society as a service to 
fruit growers of the state. Besides 
some informal parties, the Pomol- 
ogy Club highlights their social ac- 
tivity with the annual Apple Blos- 
som Dance. 

“More and better things for more 
people” may apply to the Cornell 
Dairy Science Club as well as to 
General Motors. Comparatively un- 
known even to the upper classmen, 
the club supplements the classroom 
lectures with new developments in 
the dairy science field. Sponsoring 
the Cornell Dairy Products Judg- 
ing Team is an active part of their 
program. Here again is an organiza- 
tion whose part in Farm and Home 
Week should not be forgotten—that 
of helping to feed the hungry vis- 
itors. Leaders this term are Presi- 
dent, Pat Heffernan; Vice Presi- 
dent, Don Marlatt; Secretary, Ed 
Karsten; and Treasurer, Jerry Sil- 
verman. 

“First for quality at lowest cost” 
is the CORNELL COUNTRY- 
MAN, the magazine on the upper 
campus. If you don’t think so, then 

































































why not come around and offer your 
suggestions. Competitions are open 
on the editorial, advertising, pho- 
tography, circulation and business 
boards. More could be said but look 
at it yourself, you’re half way 
through it now. 

Two new clubs which were or- 
ganized on campus last year are the 
Ag Agents and the Ag Engineers. 
The purpose of each is evidenced in 
its title; both are active as young 
clubs are apt to be, and to dream up 
a slogan which might be appropri- 
ate let’s say “Everything for the 
Farm”, for that is after all their 
ultimate aim. 

“Follow the Experts” and don’t 
miss out on the Poultry Club if that 
is up your alley. They have good 
backing from the faculty and plenty 
of student interest. 


AND MANY MORE 


If room would permit, we would 
gladly attempt to promote our 
many other worthy products, but 
will at least list them with the hope 
that you will survey and consider 
them as part of your college life. 
They are: 

Floriculture Club 

Sears Club 

Two-year Club 

Veg-Crops Club 

Young Coops Club 

It is also not too early to at least 
hear about our top-notch but more 
expensive products (otherwise 
known as honorary societies) on 
the upper campus. Bacamia is the 
organization of junior and senior 
bacteriology majors. Omicron Nu is 
the senior honorary society in Home 
Economics while the senior society 
in Agriculture call themselves Ho- 


Nun-De-Kah. 












Introducing .. . 





ON Richter can tell anyone just 

how much better Cornell Uni- 
versity is than its arch rival, Syra- 
cuse—he has studied at _ both 
schools. Yes, Don did start his col- 
lege career at Syracuse in engineer- 
ing, but the next year transferred to 
Ag Eng at Cornell. According to this 
accurate first hand source, there is 
no comparison between Syracuse 
and “beautiful Cornell.” 

Don has had a very active career 
since moving “far above Cayuga’s 
waters”, and his senior year prom- 
ises to keep him busier than ever 
before. He is president of Ho-Nun- 
De-Kah, honorary ag senior society, 
Managing Editor of the CORNELL 
COUNTRYMAN, and is also presi- 
dent of his fraternity, Phi Kappa 
Psi. In addition to his active extra- 
curricular career, Don has man- 
aged somehow to maintain one of 
the highest scholastic averages in 
the history of the College of Agri- 
culture and to lead an interesting 
social life at the same time. 

Don started on a dairy farm in 
Attica, New York 21 years ago. By 
the time he had finished high school, 
he decided that he preferred en- 
gineering to cows. Not satisfied 
with his first choice of an alma 
mater, Don transferred to Ag En- 
gineering in the College of Agricul- 
ture and here found the field closest 
to his heart. For his work since 
coming here, Don was awarded the 
Gulvin Scholarship this year, given 
to an outstanding student in Ag En- 
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RICHTER 


gineering. 

He also was selected by the fac- 
ulty to receive the Danforth Fel- 
lowship, a four weeks training schol- 
arship in St. Louis and at a sum- 
mer camp in Michigan. 

You can find Don most any day 
after class on the fourth floor of 
Roberts Hall handing out assign- 
ments to CORNELL COUNTRY- 
MAN compets and in general help- 
ing to run the Ag and Home Ec 
publication. He is easy to get to 
know—come on up sometime and 
see for yourself. 


At. 


PEG MARTIN 


ERE’S your change and thank 

you!” cheerfully answers Peggy 
Martin as she serves you coffee in 
the Student Lounge of Home Eco- 
nomics. Peggy, who is president of 
the Home Economics Club this 
year, is a five feet three vivacious 
blond from Chevy Chase, Mary- 
land. Last year she served as co- 
chairman of the tea committee of 
the club which began a series of 
morning coffee hours at ten o'clock, 
five days a week, to wake up sleepy- 
eyed girls in the middle of morn- 
ing lectures. 

The coffee hours turned out to 
be a great success, and Peggy’s 
comment was “Love to have some 
Ag students over.” 

Peggy began her career at college 


in 1947 and has majored in child 
development during her three years 
in Home Economics. Her interest 
is in pre-school education and she 
wants to teach kindergarten and 
nursery school after graduation next 
June. 

First activity on Peggy’s long list 
was the Westminster Club which 
she joined upon arrival. She was 
one of the Rural Fellowship Team 
of S.C.M. who journeyed to Genoa 
that year and to Mecklenburg last 
year. She joined the Home Econom- 
ics Club and became a member of 
the tea committee of which she was 
co-chairman in her Junior year. 
Also in her Junior year, Peggy was 
a V.P. in Risley, the sophomore 
girls dorm. 

Last spring, Peggy was elected 
president of the Home Economics 
Club and secretary of Westminster. 
In W.S.G.A. she will serve on the 
Special Permission Board and many 
of you may have already seen her 
at the W.S.G.A. booth during Acti- 
vities Fair. Peggy is also a member 
of Sigma Kappa and is_ second 
“veep” this year. 

Just watch an active, live-wire 
girl in action as Peggy Martin puts 
in a full and eventful senior year 
at Cornell through the months 
ahead. She’s going places and you're 
all invited. 


—D. H. 


PEG MARTIN 


‘THE CorNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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WILBUR POPE 


HEN Wilbur Pope came 

down from the north country 
of Jefferson County to Cornell, he 
intended to stay only long enough 
to complete the two year course in 
dairy husbandry. “Wib”, as he is 
universally known, comes from a 
good dairy farm and was in a big 
hurry to get back to farming as 
soon as possible. 

But something happened to Wib 
at Cornell. He found himself roped 
into a myriad of activities and he 
found also that he couldn’t begin to 
get all the courses he wanted to 
take into two years. He finally gave 
in and transferred to the four year 
course. 

Wib’s story from beginning to 
end is one of service hard to equal. 
He was a 4-H leader—in fact Presi- 
dent of the State 4-H Council, 
Treasurer of the local Grange, and 
an active church member back home 
in Smithville. He graduated from 
high school in 1942 and for five 
years during the war helped his 
father on the home farm. It was 
in the fall of 1947 that Wib finally 
decided to take a crack at the books 
again and so entered the two year 
course at Cornell. 

All the while maintaining a high 
scholastic average, he joined the 
4-H, Grange, 2-year Club, Round- 
Up Club, and was elected to the 
business staff of the CORNELL 
COUNTRYMAN. To top this he 
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Your Friends 


worked every day in the Cornell 
dairy barns to help pay his way 
through college. 

During his sophomore year, Wib 
was elected President of the 4-H 
Club and Advertising Manager of 
the CORNELL COUNTRYMAN. 

Last spring—and still a sopho- 
more—Wib ran for the Ag-Dome- 
con Council, was elected, and at the 
first meeting was voted into the 
presidency. This automatically 
made him a member of the Student 
Council of the University and so 
as a result he occupies the top poli- 
tical office on the upper campus. To 
add to his already heavy load of 
responsibilities, he has the job of 
Business Manager of the COR- 
NELL COUNTRYMAN for this 
year. 

Wib has led a fascinating social 
life with a very lovely Cornell coed, 
also a very outstanding member of 
the COUNTRYMAN staff, and has 
affiliated himself with Alpha Zeta, 
honorary agricultural fraternity. 

Still determined to be a farmer, 
Wib will return home when he com- 
pletes his work at Cornell. There 
it is his hope that in addition to 
doing 1a top job of producing milk, 
he can find a need for his training 
to work for the best interests of our 
farmers. —FS. 


BARBARA SINGLETON 


NE of the knitting brigade’s 
more illustrious members is tall, 
blonde Bobbie Singleton, whose 








needles and wool keep busy supply- 
ing Argyles for the Sigma Phi Ep 
whose pin she wears. 

Bobbie has been active in wo- 
men’s organizations since her fresh- 
man year, mainly in WSGA and 
dorm doings. She served on the 
House of Representatives, on the 
Sophomore Class Council, on her 
living unit’s social committee and 
was dorm chairman of the Campus 
Chest drive last year. 

Last spring Cornell coeds elected 
Bobbie second vice-president of 
WSGA. She also served on the Pan- 
hellenic Council representing Sigma 
Kappa sorority. Outside WSGA her 
interests move to the upper cam- 
pus where she is serving her second 
year as the Class of ’50 representa- 
tive on Ag-Domecon Council. 

In spite of her heavy activities 
schedule, and her job waiting tables 
in the dormitory, Bobbie’s studies 
have not suffered. She has held two 
of the coveted Home Bureau schol- 
arships of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics, this year receiving the larg- 
est one available. 

Child psychology and nursery 
school work head her list of Home 
Economics likes. For the past two 
summers she has worked at a nur- 
sery school in her hometown of Lyn- 
brook, Long Island. Bobbie is well 
informed about the full time work 
nursery school children give a 
teacher, but she is quick to tell any- 
one that after graduation this June, 
she hopes to combine her vocation 
with the long term plans of mar- 
riage. 


—J.W. 


im 
BARBARA SINGLETON 
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>Whats’ News-- 





1950 HO-NUN-DE-KAH 


Adams, Charles H. 
Barnhart, Daniel A. 
Bruska, Walter G. 
Call, Robert V. Jr. 
Casler, George L. 
Chadbourne, Arthur C. 
Coates, Peter C. 
Colby, James A. 
Corwith, Richard C. 
Davis, Philip H. 
Dehm, Kenneth A. 
Diamond, Richard M. 
Dodds, James D. 

Dye, Charles A. 
Emery, Charles M. 
Foster, John H. 
Girolomo, Paul C. 
Hindmarsh, Robert G. 
Holmstrup, Kenneth C. 
Howard, Lester 
Jedrzejek, Edward W. 
Johnson, Luther W. 
Kinne, Edwin A. 
Mapes, Chester P. 
Mellor, John W. 

Mix, Maurice E. 
Mulligan, Livingston T. 
Oliver, Leon R. 
Osterhoudt, Frank H. 
Plaisted, Robert L. 
Richter, Donald W. 
Robinson, Robert H. 
Rock, Edward J. 
Schwencke, Frank P. 
Smith, Henry M. 
Stalder, William D. 
Taft, Charles T. 
Taylor, Charles W. 
Trerise, Fern L. 
Wigsten, Warren M. 


On The Campus Beat 


Wilde, Earle A. 
Williams, Frederic A. Jr. 
Wright, Eugene E. 
Young, Ernest W. 







Prof. O. F. Curtis 


Professor Otis Freeman Curtis, 
well known plant physiologist at 
Cornell, died July 4, 1949 at Chat- 
ham, Massachusetts while on vaca- 
tion with Mrs. Curtis near Cape 
Cod. Professor Curtis was 61 years 
old. 












Long considered one of the out- 
standing men in the field of plant 
physiology, he was much sought af- 
ter by graduate students for their 
committees. One of his most famous 
scientific accomplishments was re- 
corded in his book “Translocation 
of Solutes in Plants” which marked 
an epoch in understanding the way 
food materials and nutrients move 
within plants. 












Professor Curtis graduated from 
Oberlin College in 1911 and re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from Cornell in 
1916. Since 1922 he had been pro- 
fessor of botany and plant patholo- 
gist at the Cornell Experiment Sta- 
tion. In 1926-27 he was visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Leeds, 
England, and in 1930-31 at Ohio 
State University. He was president 
of the American Society of Plant 
Physiologists in 1937-38. He was a 
member of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, the Botanical Society of Am- 
erica, the American Association of 
Naturalists, and the American So- 
ciety for Horticultural Science. 





















At Cornell, Professor Curtis was 
Secretary of the Graduate School 
Faculty and chairman of the special 
university committee on evaluation 
and improvements of instruction. 


He had just finished a textbook 
with Professor D. G. Clark as junior 
author, on plant physiology to be 
published this fall. His passing has 
brought sorrow to his associates and 
students who knew him for his abil- 
ity as a teacher, his high ideals, his 
friendliness, and his outstanding 
ability in his chosen field. 



















Prof. Atwood Appointed 
New Plant Breeding Head 


Professor Sanford S$. Atwood be- 
came the new head of the plant 
breeding department July 1, suc- 
ceeding Professor H. H. Love who 
has retired. 

Dr. Atwood has been on the staff 
at Cornell since 1944 and holds B.S.., 
M.A., and Ph.D. degrees from the 
University of Wisconsin. He is a 
native of Janesville, Wisconsin. 

After leaving teaching positions 
at Wisconsin, he was _ associated 
from 1937 to 1941 with the U.S. 
Regional Pasture Research Labora- 
tory at State College, Pa., as assist- 
ant agronomist, and from 1941-44 
as associate agronomist. His work 
at the laboratory on the cytogen- 
etics of white clover attracted na- 
tional attention. 

He came to Cornell in May, 1944 
and since then his research has been 
chiefly with alfalfa, clover, and the 
more important grasses. Emphasis 
has been on developing types that 
will withstand the high July and 
August temperatures of New York 
State and thus help solve serious 
pasture problems for dairymen of 
the state. He has also engaged in 
testing black walnut varieties for 
differences in kernel yields. His re- 
search writings have appeared in 
Genetics, American Society of Ag- 
ronomy Journal, and other leading 
scientific publications. 

Dr. Atwood’s affiliations include 
Phi Beta Kappa, Botanical Society 
of America, American Society of 
Agronomy, and the New York 
Academy of Science. 


Two Ag Seniors 
Win Scholarships 


Barbara Hunt ’50, student in 
plant breeding, was awarded first 
prize in the annual Ring Memorial 
Essay Contest for 1948-49. The 
topic of the essay was “The Status 
of First Generation Vegetable Hy- 
brids” and Miss Hunt received $40 
as winner of the contest. 


The second Harold Gulvin Ag En- 
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gineering scholarship was awarded 
to Donald Richter ’50 for outstand- 
ing undergraduate work in that field. 
There are six such cash awards, 
two of which have now been made. 
Roger Grout ’48 received the first 
award in 1947. None was made last 
year. The scholarship was made 
possible by Mr. Gulvin, a former 
Cornell student who won a $3000 
James Lincoln Arc Welding Founda- 
tion award several years ago, and 
set up half of the amount, $1500, 
to be divided into six scholarships, 
known as Gulvin Scholarships. 


I’m From The City 


(Continued from page 5) 


them a handful of spikes for six 
penny nails. We are building a barn, 
and it is interesting to see it rise, 
but I must confess, I feel much 
more at home at a Cornell Smoker. 

With even my surplus energy ex- 
pended I dragged myself to the 
supper table tonight. I am confident 
that I will soon get used to this 
ligorous routine. 


No Tears For Indians 

I sacked in at 8 o’clock looking 
forward to the bracing effects of a 
good night’s sleep. Indians used to 
sleep on boards all right, but the 
transition from my beautyrest at 
home to the fabric covered slats of 
my new bunk dried up any tears of 
sympathy I ever shed for the Am- 
erican tribes. The pillow was not a 
cushion in any sense of the word, 
but merely a device to prop my head 
above the rest of my exhausted 
form. I found myself too tired to 
sleep and no matter where I lay, it 
seemed to be on a sore spot. For the 
remainder of the night, when I did 
doze off, I milked cows and carried 
lumber so that I was actually re- 
lieved to hear Bert come tripping 
up the stairs to rouse me for the 
reality of the day. 


Sunday June 20 

The human alarm goes off on Sun- 
day as well as any other day and as 
I hear him climbing the stairs I 
catch myself sadistically wishing 
that some terrible calamity befall 
him before he reaches my door. In 
the past week, I’ve done more deep 
knee bends; thought, if not spoken, 
more profanity; and in_ general, 
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pitied myself much more than God 
intended. 

I’m still having trouble with 
Carnation. Her disposition hasn’t 
improved a bit. She doesn’t respond 
to kindness so I’m treating fire with 
fire and now find that this philoso- 
phy meets with even less success. I 
brace my back against the metal 
bar between the stanchions and 
with one knee against her flank, I 
push her aside to gain entrance with 
the milking machine. Just as I 
scurry in with the unit,—whamm! 
she pins me against the metal bar. 
It takes all my self restraint (and 
the presence of my boss) to let her 
get away with it. 


June 26 

It turns out that a “hog-rassle”’ is 
a square dance, and I witnessed my 
first exhibition of dosie doe tonight. 
The music is a far cry from the jazz 
of 52nd Street, and as for relaxa- 
tion, I'll regard it as such when the 
University decrees it a legitimate 
substitute for physical training. 
I left the dance with no desire to 
acquire the rustic habit but must 
admit I get a kick out of the pranc- 
ing ballerinas. 


August 7 

Have decided to go out for track 
when I get back to Cornell. Every 
night for about a week now, the 
cows have been breaking through 
the fence at one point or another 
and trampling down the unmowed 
meadows. Racing after 60 cows in 
the tall wet grass is a challenge to 
man’s endurance. Guess who crashes 
the fences—Carnation! 

Just as I breathed a prayer of 
thankfulness as the last load of hay 
went in, the boys bought 20 acres 
more. I’m certain that we now have 
more hay under cover than the cows 
will ever eat, but the Lawrences in- 
sist on getting more. 

Man and his machines—I prac- 
tically took the top off the milk- 
house door today as, in a moment 
of carelessness and overexuberance, 
the hydraulic lift on the tractor got 
the best of me and hoisted itself 
beyond all expectations. 


September 1 

Went to the county fair at Rhine- 
beck. It was good to see the outside 
again. Strangely enough I caught 
myself loitering about the show 
rings, poultry exhibits and 4-H club 




















































tents. Spent only a few moments on 
the midway, once my only reason 
for going to such affairs. I still think 
I could have won the milking con- 
test had I entered. 


January 30 

Time to shed my overalls and don 
the gabardine suit I had so reluct- 
antly hung up in the closet eight 
months ago. As I look back I feel 
obliged to mention Lindy, the buck 
lamb, as the constant source of 
amusement through the many 
months. Any spare time we ever 
had was spent dodging around the 
pen with Lindy. Toward the last, 
he would set his neck, lower his head 
and charge with all the ferocity of 
an infuriated bull. The only place 
to go was up, so we would leap into 
the air, and hope to hurdle the fence 
before he realized he had missed. 
The little hard-head had his af- 
fectionate moments though. He was 
extremely fond of cigar smoke and 
if I chose to treat him to a small 
cloud he would raise his upper lip, 
take long deep breaths, and register 
profound emotion. He was very 
hurt if I didn’t toss him my cigar 
butts (seemed to favor Phillies). 

I feel very strange as I put on 
my suit. I now stand 25 pounds 
lighter, I have forgotten that ad- 
verbs modify verbs, adjectives, and 
other adverbs—in short I am a new 
man. 

I had two minutes to catch the 
bus te the city and the boys couldn’t 
understand why I was going to the 
barn. I couldn’t very well leave, 
could I, without taking one last 
apple to Carnation. 





“One pint of fluid and check the 
flint.’ 














































1923 

Lawrence M. Vaughan BS. °23 
and Ph.D. in Ag Economics ’28 is 
co-author with Lewell S. Hardin, of 
a new book, “Farm Work Simplifi- 
cation.” Assistant Professor of Farm 
Management at Cornell from 1928 
to 1932, Dr. Vaughan has been with 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture for the past sixteen 
years. 

Dr. Hardin was research assist- 
ant in Agricultural Economics at 
Cornell from 1939 to 1943, when he 
received his Ph.D. in Farm Man- 
agement. He is now Associate Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Economics at 
Purdue University. 

1938 

In December Phyllis Wheeler was 
married to Dr. Herman Winkleman. 
The ceuple live in Cobleskill where 
Phyllis continues to hold her job 
as teacher of home management and 
clothing at the New York State In- 
stitute of Agriculture and Technol- 
ogy. 

1940 

A son, Dart Brooks, became the 
fourth child of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Risley in March. Bethlehem, Con- 
necticut is the present address of 
the Risley family. Cornellians know 
Mrs. Risley as Dorothy Utz. 

Mr. and Mrs. Justin Condon, 
whose address is Apt. 193, 9045 53rd 
Street, Seattle, Washington, now 
have two children, James and Mar- 


Alumnotes 


garet. Mrs. Condon was the former 
Jean Rodger. 
1941 

January was a special month for 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell Chiron for it 
brought them a son, Stuart. Mrs. 
Chiron was Blanche Zimit before 
her marriage. 

1942 

Bill Zimmer, is teaching Voca- 
tional Agriculture at Blythe, Cali- 
fornia. This summer he made a trip 
east to visit his wife’s people in 
New York City. The Zimmers have 
two children, a boy 28 months and 
a girl 6 months. 

1944 

Barbara Ann Pape is the six 
months old dauhter of Ann Lynch 
Pape, New York City. 

The Stanley Smiths of Niagara 
Falls are the parents of a son, Roger, 
born January 31. Mrs. Smith is the 
former Marie Perry. 

Priscilla Landis, now Mrs. L. J. 
Moulton, is the mother of a daugh- 
ter, Beth Lee, born in December. 
The family lives in Mentor, Ohio. 

1945 

On February 6, Nancy Hubbard 
married A. Firth Perryman. The 
Perrymans live at 1546 South Float 
Avenue, Freeport, Illinois. 

Muriel Magid, now Mrs. Joseph 
Fath of Nettuchen, New Jersey, has 
a new daughter, Rebecca, born in 
February. 

1946 


Elizabeth Garnsey, who is work- 





Margaret Mosher 48 and Fay 
Pfleider *49 are two top-notch as- 
sistant 4-H agents now; Peg is go- 
ing into her second year in Dutchess 
County and Fay started in Steuben 
County this summer. 


ing in the Singer Sewing Shop in 
Ithaca, was married to William B. 
Gilbert in 1948. 

Madeline Myers, daughter of 
Dean William I. Myers 14 was 
married last winter here in Ithaca 
to Ralph L. Hewitt Jr. 50 E.E. 

Shirley Hamilton was married 
recently to Franz Von Klemperer. 
She is still with the advertising de- 
partment of Sheffield Farms Com- 
pany. 

Shirley Greene, Mrs. Gerald 
Thorington since early in April, is 
employed in the Home Bureau office 
in Cortland while her husband at- 
tends his freshman classes in the 
Vet school. 

Now living in Pittsburgh are 
newlyweds Mr. and Mrs. John B. 



























J. Victor Skiff ’29, Deputy Commissioner in the New York State Conservation Depart- 
ment, at Albany, New York, points to an illustration of one of the several phases of 
conservation with which the Department is concerned. Mr. Skiff, in his student days, 
specialized in the biological sciences and education. After teaching science in the high 
school at Scotia, New York, for a few years, he resigned to accept a job in grouse sur- 
vev work for the Conservation Denartment. 


Dobey. Before February 5, Mrs. 
Dobey was Mildred Lincoln. 

Barbara Hume recently became 
the wife of Dr. John Steel of Cort- 
land. 

Nancy Palmerone, now a dieti- 
tion in Montefiore hospital, New 
York, will soon be granted her 


MRS. 
1947 
Warren West resigned from his 
pestion as assistant agricultural 


agent in Cayuga County on Janu- 
ary 31 to go into the farming busi- 
ness. 

George Becker, assistant in Che- 
nango County, became 4-H agent in 
Washington County on April 16. 
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Pioneers Conquered This Land- With Their Hands... 


Ps g 


MINNESOTA TERRITORIAL 


at bed LIL 


PIONEERS came with their axes, guns and hoes, 
their wooden plows, iron plows, steel plows, oxen 
and horses; and through hard work, unimagin- 
able hardship and drudgery carved for themselves 
homes and farms from a rugged, new land. Their 
farming tools were in many respects quite the 
same as those used in Biblical times and not much 
better. But unlike the people of older times, men 
in this land had equality, opportunity, aggressive 
ingenuity, freedom from oppressive restrictions 
... time and opportunity to think and plan. And 
men prospered . . . invented machines to help do 
their tasks faster and better. The last 100 years 
was a period of sudden, swift progress... real pro- 
gress ... and it parallels the history of the farm 
machinery industry. More progress was made in 
the last fifty years than in all the ages before. 

That progress continues under the American 
system of free enterprise and capitalism. Men 
who plan beyond tomorrow know that modern 
methods of agriculture will assure posterity of 
fertile, productive soil. That is why more and 
more progressive farmers demand MM MOD- 
ERN TRACTORS, MACHINES, and POWER 
UNITS. They know that the MM trademark is 
the recognized symbol of highest quality since 
1865. Today MM modern machines of proved 
dependability and economy . . . machines built 
to do the work with comfort, convenience, and 
safety enable the farmers of America to supply 
the world with food, fiber, and oils. 

Today’s farmers using modern methods and 
modern machinery are truly Pioneers of Progress! 
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MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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SCHOLARSHIP HOLDERS 


NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 





1949 - 1950 
Sears, Roebuck Agricultural Foundation Scholarships Robotham, Hugh C. occ Grantham, Jamaica, B.W.I. 
($200.00) es PRM cenit chai aac laisigt 
summed 209 E, Scarborough Rd., Cleveland Hts., O. 
— ~ ARNIS, JEUNE IEE... sscocedcessnrsntncsipnitnnstibaiisiicnaeimtiiinisis 
FRESHMEN ’ } . 
sea cscosociie 280 Queen Olga St., Thessalonika, Greece 
Name Home Address Voorn Schweimitz, Sieg tried nccecsccccsssocscoesscoeccceecscsneceeeccseeeceereeee 
Dalaba, H. James... Ridge Road West, Brockport (—  —crsessasssnssssnssssnesneee Gut Riem St., Munich 63, Bavaria 
Dikeman, Richard E. .............£. Lake Road, Westfield Wallace, Joar M. dcesscssssusnseeus Box 151, Kennebunk, Me. 
Fitzgerald, William ........97 S. Montgomery St., Walden Wicke, Guenther 
CE Tee cls C111 | ec ae ee ee ROD: PMS OtON eccccrstscncccen 22 Meistersinger St., Stuttgart, Germany 
SN RONNIE I. sxmscnscenvaniniasnennninassinnsnieianiaancnaintie Clyde NIN NE TN 5 cicidhaiisscitinidlettiaciensonmnal Forest Hills, Md. 
ee a) Star Route, Warnerville : 
wee, CI I eiesntettcrnce 75 Main St., Almond Mrs. Walter Douglas Scholarship ($150.00) 
PNT) MINDING: 0s sirsicsinensensanscccnnionenenineiaeiisindlascolsnni Chester Armstrong, Janet I., 336 Hollywood Ave., Douglaston 
UI OI Te aenessitcnsccenissiccecmemsennsnoninsseitneii Heuvelton i . ; 
Osterhoudt, C. Robert ........... Route 1, Box 362, Kingston ier 7. seunnial = maenenee Sree — 
AONE csi inicasiandsciesinnnoncasinniiacaaaiaas Sinclairville Specht, Lawrence W. (Spring term ) smn Oncor 
tous ten . sulcantinledsacaaie “8 oe Ward W. Stevens Holstein Scholarship ($500.00) 
TanValkenburrgh, Joti Po o.ceeccccscssescseescsuenernenee rattsville ce St ae 
ae. dl RD. 1, Bath i ad Heuvelton 
Zonneville, Richard H. ............ 122 Lake Ave., Williamson Hervey S. Hall Scholarship ($120.00) 
SOPHOMORE NNN iia ail acllilaeaacudel Candor 
Pe Tt Ee cscsiarwsnnicsticesipictncsinae R.D. 1, Shortsville Beatty Agricultural Scholarship ($150.00) 
. . SRN IN TIN: ssicctsncedisibitaaiccallota R.D. 2, Bainbridge 
Dok S.A Aieepentel: Selabereis: CORRS) Noble, William A. ................ R.D. 2, Norwich 
>e >NT 
FRESHMEN ss Harold E. Gulvin Scholarship of the Lincoln Foundation 
aiid EBT BNC HE coiccsiceec ce eatccecee 116 Main St., Unadilla ($250.00) 
8 | Route 2, Sacketts Harbor Richter. Donald W E: oe eS a 
COMIN, ONY PS TE . rsioninncsinimennnionsniniiciinromcnssi Basom SR Seen e+ reese Ae RE SE, iy EES 
ray Helen PA cae Rak EU AL RD — a New York State Bankers Association Scholarship 
UR PIUIE DS, PRMD Bo isascainnncnccccsncanseinansnsmrnnananssiaseareenie .U. 1, Stanley ($200.00) 
I sical ecdtpipennasieeeeall Star Route, Deposit — aes So Aa, 
ca cel Dryden Day, Douglas C. wmmmmnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn Fly Creek 
: iinin rahi L t Educati I i 
UPPERCLASSMEN George LaMon ae Fund Scholarship 
Adams (hades 44. cocci R.D. 1, Holcomb ie . . 
a TE Highland REN PARED, crcninnstetennn ant, Ree 
I is cai cectneasincceereasniell R.D. 1, Homer Borden Agricultural Scholarship Award ($300.00) 
oo 2 eal ; soot Linwood Rd., oe Lengemann, Frederick W. semen R.D. 2, Lacona 
tchkiss, rt ao liscoy 
oes ee W. siionaiiasiliintiaabihaiinsait Teta Fabius ; The Burpee Award in Horticulture 
Shmnebedl, Mert Do esintintecionsierl R.D. 1, Canisteo regoniers and m7" Horticulture $50.00) 
Gold, Hz Bo ssecueciine 225 vers Ave., Brooklyn 25 
Roberts Scholarships $250.00) ee Pg ee ae a 
iit) OIA. 2: saintnininieasianboaiiinile North Chatham Vegetable Crops ($50.00) 
RO NINN EIN: nssorniinnnninsecnanionsnnseill Balch Hall, Ithaca Greenfader, Sidney -crmucennsen 56 E. 54th St., Brooklyn 
ER: TPO WY 5. cinsnssisiidaitasssieeneminnttaiiasinsiananaeth Roscoe , 
aa... Remsen £880 4-H Scholarship ($100.00 a year for four years) 
Trerise, Francis A. sennnnmeemnnnnnen Star Route, Potsdam I MO an ae ll Bradford 
Wright, Eugene E. nnn R.D. 1, Johnson City RNIN RE FIN sineicsrsinieierrestnincisinssiie R.D. 1, Andover 
Non-Resident Tuition Scholarships ; A. R. Brand Scholarship in Ornithology ($300.00) 
Anti, Kojo K., Box 336, Kumasi, Ashanti, Gold Coast Crimmings, Marjorie -cccsssssseseeene 41 Clover St. Yonkers 


NENT MEMMTANND UD secs cccsiscsccccerssscocccccder R.D. 2, Ford City, Pa. 
Carlson, Gerow Mi. onncccsesssscsssnn R.D. 3, Pittsfield, N. H. 
eR ra SUT ARERR ANS 0505.2 tases essa stices ses sos nessa aaceeareta cies 
sinestiaaas Pinneberg-Holstein, Baltic Univ., Germany 
SEE excciscictesnictiniasinaions 132 E. Court St., Ithaca 
Eimset, Evyste nin ecoossscescsesen Lofthus, Hardanger, Norway 
Foster, John H., 1301 Centerville Rd., Apponaug, R. I. 
PURINE, BRR C OUTED, cscs 76 Elm St., Barre, Vt. 
Lall, Bankeshwar, Naugachia, Bhagalpur, Bihar, India 
Leomard, Anne .ceseosssossesnsen Wentworth Hall, Exeter, N. H. 
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PRIZE WINNERS 
NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
1949-1950 
Alumni Prize 
Lengemann, Frederick W. oeeccccssccssecsssssesen R.D. 2, Lacona 


Alpha Zeta Cup 
SN I i ichicilicestniniicinsiaiiaiti incase 


eile Dee all 183-52 Camden Ave., St. Albans, L. I. 


Tue CornELL CouUNTRYMAN 
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AT LAY-UP TIME this Fall—you can help 
prevent the winter rust that costs thou- 
sands of farmers the use of valuable 
farming equipment if you use Esso 
Rust-Bans. 


ESSO RUST-BAN 347 protects all kinds 
of exposed machinery metal. It is 
quickly and easily applied with brush 
or cloth, and readily removed at any 
time with kerosene. For plows, culti- 
vators, disks, and other exposed im- 
plements. 


TO stop the attack of rust on the in- 
sides of idle engines, use Esso Rust- 
Ban 603. It has special properties that 
combat rust, and a protective film ad- 
heres to inside engine surfaces, afford- 
ing important, winter-long protection. 
In the Spring, Rust-Ban is replaced 
with motor oil. 


ANY ESSO FARM DISTRIBUTOR will gladly 
tell you about other Esso Rust-Ban 
products that can mean money-saving 
protection for valuable farm equipment. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Ocroser, 1949 


You can depend on 


ALE 


AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS are offered free subscrip- 
tions to regularly published ESSO FARM NEWS 

- @ favorite with farmers for its very complete 
crop articles and its many helpful tips to better 
farming. To get yours, please write: Esso Farm 
News, 15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Your Ag Campus 


(Continued from page 7) 


and Information, and the citadel 
of the CORNELL COUNTRY- 
MAN, which occupies a luxurious 
suite of offices on the fourth floor 
of the building. 

Professor Isaac Phillips Roberts, 
after whom the latter building was 
named, was widely famed as one of 
the truly “great” teachers of his 
day. He came to the Ag school in 
1874, when the buildings on our Ag 
campus consisted of a large barn 
“which never ceased to be a mon- 


strosity,” and burned down before 
the turn of the century, and several 
other dilapidated barns and other 
structures of dubious value which 
were interspersed with other Uni- 
versity buildings. 

Roberts did much to start the 
College of Agriculture on its way to 
greatness. It was under his leader- 
ship as the first Director of the col- 
lege that additions were made to the 
“less than 100 acres of arable land 
allotted the college,” and to a herd 
in which there were “‘ten milch cows, 
that had among them only 22 milk- 
able teats.” 


Peter Atsedes 


presents 


Food & Drink 


for your 


© 


Health & Pleasure 


at his 


College Spa 


° 


Across from the Ithaca Hotel 


East State Street 


BOOKS 













YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO WANDER AMONG OUR LARGE STOCK OF 


SELECTED SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


J. V. EKHOLM, bookseller 


401 COLLEGE at DRYDEN ROAD 


The round structure in the cir- 
cle below us is Bailey Hall, the only 
building specifically dedicated to 
auditorium space in the University. 
Too small to hold more than one- 
fifth of the University population, 
the building has been clevely de- 
signed so that approximately one- 
half of that number are permitted 
an unimpeded view and hearing of 
proceedings. 

The building, however, in no way 
detracts from the accomplishments 
of its namesake, Liberty Hyde 
Bailey, a former dean of the Ag col- 
lege and one of the world’s outstand- 
ing botanists. Dean Bailey is uni- 
versally credited with having made 
a singularly outstanding contribu- 
tion to the development of agricul- 
tural education through his tireless 
efforts and foresight in the growth 
of the college at Cornell. Dean 
Bailey “retired” in 1913, is now 
ninety-one years old, and has spent 
the last 36 years of “leisure” in 
writing, lecturing, and traveling to 
remote places of the world in search 
of new and undiscovered botanical 
rarities. 

There, then, in a rather large nut- 
shell, is your Ag campus, and aca- 
demic home while you are at Cor- 
nell. Old and new buildings, em- 
bodying great ideas, and bearing 
famous names, commemorate those 
who devoted themselves to the fu- 
ture of agriculture here at Cornell 
University. These men are gone— 
they are counting on you to remem- 
ber and to make good here at Cor- 
nell. 


TAR ACD A RA SARMBNE OS o  n aa 
A Poor Seller 


For Sale—three year old cold. 
Kenmore Herald-Gazette 


BOOKS 


THe CorNELL CoUNTRYMAN 
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“One Of The Great Clothing Stores Of The State” 
Attention Freshman! 













HOW TO SAVE MONEY 


1. Buy Used or New Textbooks at the 
Triangle. 


ly aati, 


, SPORT SHOP 
CLOTHING eS FURNISHINGS 


The Best of Everything 





2. You receive 10% dividends on all 
your purchases—50c on each $5.00. 


3. Open Evenings for your conven- 
ience. 













To All of You 









You ‘ll enjoy trading at the 


TRIANGLE 
BOOK 
SH 


412-413 College Ave. Sheldon Court 
Established 1903 





Come In and Say Hello! 


> Tie SS 
, SPORT SHOP 


. CLOTHING wo FURNISHINGS 








































Evan J. Morris, Prop. 





Open ‘til 8:30 


““Mhere Printing Gets Done” 












NORTON 
PRINTING 
COMPANY 


Co-op Food Store 
609-619 W. Clinton St. 
Tel. 2612 — 2680 


Grade A Meats 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
Co-op and Nationally Advertised 
Brands Groceries 
Sea Foods — Fresh Baked Goods 


vW 


317 East State Street 
ITHACA 
Phone 41271 


Consumer Owned and Controlled 
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REAL VALUE ! 


C.U.A.A. COUPON BOOKS 


On Sale Registration Days 
Monday Afternoon, Tuesday All Day in Barton Hall 


THE 1949-50 A.A. BOOK 
($52.60 VALUE) 


Non-Student 
$19.80 (Tax Incl.) 


Student 
$16.80 (Tax Incl.) 


Seat Location Priority 
On All Games 


5 Varsity Football Games 
Allowance On Yale Game 
2 Freshman Football Games 
15 Basketball Games at $1.20 
5 Wrestling Matches at $.60 


3 Indoor Track Meets at $1.20 
1 Outdoor Track Meet 
11 Baseball Games at $.60 


TOTAL $52.60 





THE 1949 FOOTBALL A.A. BOOK 
(A $20.80 VALUE) 


Non-Student 
$14.40 (Tax Incl.) 


Students 
$12.00 (Tax Incl.) 


Seat Location Priority 
at all Football Games 


A Special Book Covering 
Only The 5 Home Varsity 
and 2 Freshman 
Football Games Together 
With The $2.10 Allowance 
On The Yale Game At 
New Haven 








Sold Only 
Schoellkopf Hall and Willard Straight 
Opening Home Game — Niagara — 2:00 P.M. Sat., Sept. 24 


Out At The Plaza It's 


MACK’S PHARMACY 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE 
OF NATIONALLY KNOWN COSMETICS 


DRUGS — TOBACCOS — FOUNTAIN 
PHONE 2514 














Up to Us 


(Continued from page 3) 


the well-subsidized and more spec- 
tacular football team. 

Departments such as animal hus- 
bandry, dairy science, pomology, 
vegetable crops and floriculture are 
unable to bear the financial burden. 
They do contribute what they can 
and so do the student organizations, 
as for example the Dairy Science 
Club, but material assistance is 
needed from the College as a whole. 

Nearly two years ago, when the 
Ag-Domecon Council attempted to 
put through a modest fee to finance 
an expanded program, one of their 
chief proposals was to contribute to 
the support of these teams. The fee 
was refused by University officials, 
but the need for action on support 
of judging teams is still present. 

If the Council were to represent 
to the College of Agriculture officials 
just how much it costs to represent 
Cornell in an agricultural competi- 
tion with other schools it is very 
likely that something might soon 
be done. 


W.M.W. 


omen pe 


... Pre-Weds 


(Continued from page 9) 


and other Arts courses. She will be 
a better wife, a better mother, a 
better organizer and a better citi- 
zen because she knows how to make 
every hour worth sixty minutes, and 
every day worth twenty-four hours. 

Whether it is “Pre-Wed” or just 
plain “Pre-Living,” she has a basis 
for a life that is both rewarding and 
fulfilling. 


—_— >— 


Slips in the Press 


Ka-choo! 
Nineteen guests were at the table 
decorated with red noses. 
Southwick Sentinel 
Last Resort 
Try our cough syrup. You'll 
never get better. 
Hampton Chronicle 
Anyone Interested? 
Wanted: A janitor, must under- 
stand boilers, also cleaning women. 
Holton Daily News 
Here’s One for the Books 
Baby found — Stork naked near 
hospital. 


THE CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN 















































PHONE 2777 













New Linden Garage 
The J. B. Lang Engine 


and Garage Co., Inc. 


117-135 E. Green St. 


STORAGE 
REPAIRING 






























DIAL 


Home of 1.H.C. 


Sales & Service since 1913 


New Linden Cab 
227-31 Linden Ave. 





Drop in and visit our Farm Supply Store and see 
our full line of IHC Machinery and Equipment. 


Fletcher's 


offer you 


, The Cornell Co-op will operate two 
a book stores during the opening week 
of the fall term. 


d ° 


THE BOOKATERIA 


In Barton Hall 
Self-Service — No Long Lines 


3 GRADES OF CLEANING 
GENERAL REPAIRING 
MOTH PROOFING 
STORAGE 


Hours 
8:30 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. | 
Monday through Friday 
* 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


Barnes Hall 


DELIVERY SERVICE 
or 
20‘ DISCOUNT CASH & CARRY 





Hours 
8:30 A.M. to 8:00 P.M. 


You can get your new or used textbooks for all 
college courses at either store. No more long lines 
at Cornell. 


FLETCHERS 


103 Dryden Rd. 205 N. Aurora St. 
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Of Many Things 





“BULLETIN 667” 


A look behind the scenes of a vital extension medium 


by John Crager ‘51 


On March 3, while pursuing the 
routine of filing magazines in the 
COUNTRYMAN record depart- 
ment, my attention was suddenly 
drawn to a thin slip of a bulletin, 
the cover of which was covered with 
very elementary looking figures. It 
bore sketch drawings of a_ bean 
picker in 14 different positions, and 
under the sketches were such mas- 
terpieces of English prose as “He 
Removes The Beans With An Up- 
ward Pull”. The title was, aptly 
enough, “Picking Beans”. 

My first thought was that here 
surely was a Drew Pearson expose 
of the waste of New York State 
taxpayers’ money. What earthly 
good could such a childish bulletin 
be to a farmer? 

Eager to investigate, I hurried to 
the bulletin mailing room. There 
Miss Blanche Simons, the charming 
lady in charge, took me in hand and 
explained. 


No Drew Pearson 

“During the war,” she pointed 
out, “when the labor shortage was 
so acute, the farmers had a problem 
teaching Cuban laborers and city 
farmerettes to do the farm work. 
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This bulletin was printed to assist 
farmers in their job of instruction 
along with many other special bul- 
letins to fit the special need at that 
time.” 

She continued, “You may rest 
assured, there is little danger that a 
useless bulletin will be published, 
because every manuscript intended 
for publication must first pass a 
rigid selection board.” 


Must Be Good 

The selecting and editing of one 
of the 2,000 bulletins on the shelves 
of the mailing room in Roberts Hall 
is such that it must be good, it must 
be authentic, and it must have 
value before it becomes available 
to the public. 

The rigid selection board Miss 
Simons mentioned is composed of 
Dean Myers, Directors Simons, 
Guterman, Gibson, and Professor 
Ward—this august group emphasiz- 
ing how important a part in the ex- 
tension program these bulletins 
play. These men go over the manu- 
script and it may be returned with 
suggestions or it may be approved. 

Miss Nell Leonard gets the ap- 
proved manuscripts in the extension 





department, and Miss Dorothy 
Chase handles the editing of experi- 
ment station bulletins. Their job 1s 
to make the bulletins readable, cor- 
rectly worded, and well organized. 
Pictures are the job of the pho- 
tography boys on the 4th floor of 
Roberts Hall—care of Professor 
“Flip” Phillips. Vic Stephens is the 
staff artist who lays out the covers 
and any diagram material to be 





Vic Stephens, Miss Nell Leonard and 
Professor William B. Ward go over plans 
for a future bulletin. 


presented in the bulletin. Working 
together, these editing experts turn 
out bulletins that have been out- 
standing among college bulletin de- 
partment productions all over the 
world for quality of workmanship 
from start to finish. 


1%-2 Million Yearly 


Between one and a half and two 
million bulletins are sent out each 
year—to farmers yes, but in much 
greater quantities to novice poul- 
trymen, city gardeners, housewives, 
and to people in many foreign coun- 
tries. The garden bulletins are 
among the most often requested. 
The newest one is “Varieties of 
Vegetables for 1949”. 

The farmer’s wife is not neglectd 
by the department by any means. 
Her most frequent request is for 
bulletins on methods of refinishing 
and reupholstering furniture. Many 
wives also want information on can- 
ning, freezing, and sewing—eager to 
keep up with the latest techniques 
and well aware that this is the best 
way to do it. 

The purpose of the de»artment at 
Cornel! is not to compete with other 
information mediums in any way. 
Rather it is to encourage the spread 
of the new developments which or- 
iginate at the State Colleges. Very 
few of our taxpayers can actually 
come to the Colleges as students. It 
is to give them as much as possible 
in return for the money they pay in 
taxes to the institution. 





THe Cornett CounTRYMAN 
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The 2-plow Farm- 
all C tractor de- 
livers 22.18 belt 
horsepower to 
drive a McCor- 
mick No. 7 ensi- 
lage cutter; plows 
6to9 acres a day. 
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on every farm 





The 1-plow Farmall 
Super-A tractor 
plows 3 to 6 acres a 
day; has standard 
tread, Farmall Touch- 
Control. Gives you 
five-way power. 


The popular Farmall 
H is a full 2-plow 
tractor. Interchanges 
many mounted imple- 
ments with Farmall M 
tractor. Plows 9 to 
11 acres a day. 



















The Farmall Cub trac- 
tor does all jobs on 
farms up to 40 acres, 
many jobs on big 
farms.Plows3'2 acres 
a day.Does many jobs 
twice as fast as horses. 


On the contour or straightaway, the Farmall M 
tractor gives you easy-to-handle 3-plow power; 


is the largest Farmall available. 





This modern building symbolizes 
the expanded service facilities 


of IH dealers throughout America. GISTEN TO JAMES 





With five Farmall tractors to 
choose from, every farmer can 
pick the right Farmall or com- 
bination of Farmalls for his 
farm. No farm need be under 
powered, none over powered. 

This means that every farm 
can now receive the 26-year- 
proved advantages of the Farm- 
all System. Important among 
those advantages is this... Farm- 
all tractors and regular McCor- 
mick farm equipment are “built 
to order” for soil-conserving 
farming. 

For example, with hydraulic 
Farmall Touch-Control or Lift- 
All, the operator lifts the planter 
or cultivator over grassed 
waterways and breezes through 
contour strip point rows, all with 
no waste of time or effort. Regu- 
lar McCormick equipment does 
the scores of jobs that farsighted 
farm management requires. Thus 
International Harvester provides 
the tools for saving the soil while 
farming at a profit. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


MELTON ON “HARVEST OF STARS” EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON ON NBC. 


e CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Here’s WHY 


Fires 


CHAMPIONS 


Ph dd 


— 


i ET’S talk facts... Here is a tire that has extra 


bar height, extra bar length, and a curved 


bar de sign th it Outciecans, outpt Ils and outlasts 


any other tire. NO OTHER TIRE has all these 


} 
advantage 


The massive bars of the Firestone Champion 


take a bigver bite and a better hold and 


LTHAT’S NOT ALL. Because they’re curved for 
self-cleaning, these bars keep right on pulling 
long after ordinary tires clog and spin in their 


Own tracks, 


another point — Every inch of 
does its share of the pulling 


ire design of this tire puts 


THE £3 the t d in FULI eround contact fora 
at) 4 5 Pe fe LL TRACTION BITE. Because it’s patented, 


Firestone Champion gives you advantages 


: " pe é : which no other tire has. So... when it’s time 
Pata tte) ee. | , 


a new tf ctor or for new tires, remember 


PMT Ma Sie MA eed ee ee (0 we Firestone! 
3. USE ONLY 12 LBS. Dee Le | 





